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Twice they fancied that they heard a faint cry in 
the distance, when suddenly a scream of man 
children’s voices, succeeded by a shout, which 
sounded to the terrified mothers almost like the 
roar of wild beasts, was distinctly borne to their 
ears on the warm summer breeze. 

They looked upon each other in horror and 
despair. Some sank fainting on the ground with- 
out uttering a word; others, exclaiming, “It is 
the death-cry of our murdered children!” turned 
to the armed burghers who were pacing the walls, 
and urged them in accents of rage and fury to 
sally out at once upon the enemy, and revenge 
their slaughtered little ones, if they would not be 
called base faint-hearted cowards. The burghers 
compassionated the women’s bitter sorrow, and 
made no reply, but calmly prepared for the conflict, 
and their own destruction and that of the town ; for 
they knew that midday was fast approaching, and 
with it the time of Prokop’s threatened attack. 

The watchmen looked anxiously from their ele- 
vated posts, that they might give the earliest 
notice of the advance of the enemy. After the 
clocks had struck twelve, perhaps for the last 
time, the watchman was observed by those below to 
take up the speaking-trumpet and raise it to his 
lips. What could he have to announce except the 

enemy's approach? Every heart beat high with 
excitement ; the men laid their hands upon their 
swords, and clenched their teeth together, as they 
breathlessly listened to the deep bass tones of the 
trumpet. And the fearful words fell upon their 
ears: “Great disturbance in the enemy’s camp. 
The tents are disappearing ; a thick cloud of dust 
rises. They advance!” A general movement of 
the armed burghers succeeded these words. 

“ Get out of the way, good women,” said Herr 
Adler to the mothers, who still lingered on the 
walls. “Go down below. When we require your 
assistance, we will call you. We men must now 
show our opponents that we know how to defend 
ourselves and to avenge our murdered children.” 

The burgher-master’s speech was responded to 
by the clash of weapons placed in readiness, and 
the measured tramp of bodies of men marching to 
their respeetive posts on the walls and at the gates. 
Through the deep stillness which succeeded the 
momentary noise and bustle of preparation, the 
speaking-trumpet was again heard from the tower. 

“The enemy is visible, marehing for the town. 
They carry green boughs before them, as if to 
mask their approach. They appear to wear white 
cloaks over their armeur.” 

“ The die is cast! Our fate is decided !” cried 
Adler to his ; “we will die like men, and 
‘our children’ be the war-cry. Then will 
our arms not be weary: sword and spear shall reap 
a rich harvest, and death will lose its bitterness.” 

A wild shout of defiance from the infuriated 
Naumburgers resounded through the air, and was 

.re-echoed from all parts of the town, although the 
watchman on the cathedral tower waved both his 


hands, and shouted loudly through the speaking- | 


trumpet. With great difficulty the burgher- 
master at length succeeded in so far obtaining 
silence that the watchman’s last words could be 
heard. And what were these words? “ Not the 
enemy! It is the children! The children are re- 
turning! The children are safe!” 


Bang! clattered the trumpet upon the stones 
below. The watchman vanished from his post, 
and sprang at break-neck speed down the narrow 
winding staircase of the tower. The news spread 
like wildfire through the town. “The children 
are coming! ‘The children are safe!’ was heard 
on every side. What a magical effect was in a 
moment produced by these few words! The heavy 
stones and missiles of all descriptions fell from the 
hands of the overjoyed Naumburgers. Lances, 
swords, halberts, axes, and hammers were thrown 
down in confusion. Boiling pitch, tar, oil and 
water were left to their own discretion. The walls 
were abandoned, and every one hurried away to 
the gate by which the children had passed out. 
Many eager hands were tremblingly withdrawing 
the bolts and loosening the chains to lower the 
bridge. The ample gateway was too narrow for 
the crowds that pressed through and rushed across 
the draw-bridge, with a noise like distant thunder. 
On ran the happy mothers, breathlessly exclaim- 
ing, “Our children! our children!” And on the 
opposite hill appeared a host of joyous children 
with their cherry-boughs in their hands. The 
cherries were lost to view as the twostreams met ; 
they appeared again for a moment, the children 
striving to preserve them in the crush and con- 
fusion, but they went down in spite of their en- 
deavours, and were seen no more. 


“My children! my children! Have I got you 


again? Are you allthere? Whereis my boy? 
And where is mine? Mother, dear mother, here 
Mercy, mercy for us all!” 
amidst em- 


Tam! Here we are! 

Such were the exclamations he 
braces, kisses, and tears of joy. 

“ Come here to me, to your mother !” cried Mrs. 
Wolf, looking about for her little ones. “ Here, 
my children, I cannot stay to remember your 
names, but let me see your sweet faces. Ah, there 
you are, my Adelgunda! Welcome, my darling 
Ulrica! Ah, that is my little pet Bertha! But 
oh, my child, you are covered with blood! And 
you too, my Erwin! Are you hurt? Are you 
wounded P”’ 

“Tt is only cherry-blood, dear mother ;” said 
Erwin, with his arms round his mother’s neck. 
“The Hussites were very kind to us, and cut off 
large branches from the cherry-trees to give us.” 

“ Yes,” lamented Ulrica, “and I had a very 
large bough full of cherries. I meant to give it 
to you and father, and only ate three or four of 
them: but they were all trodden in the crush, 
and I was forced at last to throw away the 
branch.” 
| “ Better the cherries crushed,” cried Mrs. Wolf, 
| “than you murdered! But where, where is your 
| father P” 
| “ Here I am, dear wife,” said Wolf, making his 
| way through the crowd, and giving her a hearty 

embrace. “God has delivered us from the hand of 
our opponents. The Hussite warriors were changed 
into lambs by the children’s touching appeals.” 

“Father and Erwin did most of it,” cried 
Beatrice. “The rest of us did nothing but cry 
, out a few times for mercy.” 
| ns Hush,” suid Wolf; “to God alone be the 
| glory.” 1} 
| “We have our children again,” said Mrs. Schelle, || 

warmly, to the drummer's wife, remembering an 
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old quarrel ; “should we any longer be enemies P 
Mrs. Stein, there is my hand ; if I have injured you, 
forgive me. All quarrels must be made up to-day.” 

“ You are right, Mrs. Schelle,” said Mrs. Stein, 
cordially ; “ here is my hand. We will be friends 
from this time forward.” ‘“ And we too, we too,” 
cried other women, who had hitherto lived at 
enmity with each other. 

“ What!” cried Adelgunda, in astonishment, 
“you here, Johanna? And you can walk on your 
Jame leg! What a wonder!” 

“My father carried me here,’ answered Jo- 
hanna, shedding tears of joy, “and he was obliged 
to set me down. The happiness of seeing you 
again, and the new doctor's plaster, have done the 
wonder; and if I cannot yet stand long on my 
leg, I shall be able to do it by and by.” 

The burgher-master and the gentlemen of the 
council now pushed their way through the happy 
crowd. “ Wolf, Wolf!” they cried, “ our deliverer, 
our preserver, noblest of our burghers, thanks, 
thanks to you and yours !” 

“Oh, be silent !’’ said Wolf, abashed. “ To God 
alone be the glory and the praise. He put the 
thought into my mind, and blessed it with success. 
I was but his weak unworthy instrument.” 

Notwithstanding his humility, however, Wolf's 
eyes were lighted up with inexpressible joy, and 
the purest self-satisfaction filled his heart. 

“Our beautiful sweet cherries,’ lamented the 
children, when the bustle was over, looking sor- 
rowfully at the bunches strewn and crushed upon 
the ground. “If those who gave us them knew 
it, what would they say P” 

“You shall have more cherries, my dear chil- 
dren,” said the burgher-master, consoling them ; 
“more than you can eat. On every return of this 
day, the 28th of July, a festival shall be held by 
the children of Naumburg, that future generations 
may be reminded of our wonderful deliverance, and 
of the noble self-devotion of our councillor Wolf. 
And Schelle shall be a freeman, and continue bath- 
master of Naumburg as long as I am burgher- 
master.” 

The whole assembly now moved forward towards 
the town. Stein placed himself at their head, and 
drummed as he had never drummed before. And 
the bells had never rung with such spirit and 
energy as when the joyous multitude entered the 
town amidst loud shouts of welcome from the 
burghers. But Wolf, the humble-minded weaver, 
knew not which way to look, when thousands of 
his grateful fellow-citizens greeted him with wav- 
ing of hats and handkerchiefs, and shouts of— 
“ Hail, hail to our deliverer !”’ 

For several centuries, the children of Naumburg 
kept up the remembrance of their wonderful de- 
liverance, by going in procession, on the 28th of 
July in each year, to the spot where the besieging 
camp once stood; and where, instead of the soldiers’ 
tents, groves of cherry-trees spread their tempting 
boughs over their heads. And in the cool and 


Pleasant shade thus afforded, the happy children 
amused themselves with pleasant games, musie, 
and cakes and cherries. 
If in modern times this ancient custom has 
m laid aside, it is but another melancholy 
proof of the transitory nature of all here below. 
May the remembrance of Wolf, however, the noble, 





ee 








high-hearted burgher, who was ready to sacrifice 
himself and all he best loved for the good of his 
fellow-citizens, be an encouragement in all times 
to those who deny themselves in order to promote 
the welfare of others. 


*,* We are unwilling, in closing the beauti- 
ful, touching, and profitable narrative of the 
generous labours of the hero of our story, to 
mingle one grating note of controversy with the 
sentiments of pleasure with which we trust it has 
filled our readers. Yet a word of comment is need- 
ful. We freely forgive the writer for any harsh 
tint which he has employed in sketching the 
Hussite forces. Even if the picture were assumed 
to be historically correct, great excuses could be 
found for men goaded on by persecution and just 
escaping from the thraldom of an oppressive yoke. 
But how shall we account for a character like Wolf, 
growing up amidst such unfavourable elements, 
since the scene is laid before the days of Luther 
and the Reformation ? To this we reply, that he 
can only be viewed as being what we have already 
styled him, “a Reformer before the Reformation.” 
The church of Rome, as a system, does not pro- 
duce such characters. If they are found within 
her communion, is it the language of uncharitable- 
ness to assert, that they are there, not in conse- 
quence of her system of teaching, but in spite of 
that system, and that they are generally made the 
objects of persecution? The portrait drawn of 
Wolf is that of a Bible Christian. In vain do 
we look for appeals to the virgin, to images, to 
relics, as the things which formed his character. 
His constant reference to the word of God as the 
rule of action, show that he was a student of that 
book, the perusal of which it is notorious is all but 
a sealed and unknown volume to the bulk of the 
Roman Catholic laity, and even priesthood abroad. 
We claim Andreas Wolf, therefore, as a “ Refor- 
mer before the Reformation ;” one of those men 
who, amidst the surrounding darkness, had groped 
their way into elearer light. 





ONE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF 
THE WORLD. 


It was in the month of July, 184—, during the 
course of a summer’s cruise in the Greek Archi- 
pelago, that H.M.S. “ A——” came to an anchor 
in the port of Trio, in the island of Paros. The 
principal object which our captain had in view was 
to water the ship, for which purpose Trio affords 
great facilities. There were, however, some on 
board who called to mind that the neighbouring 
island of Antiparos had long been celebrated as 
containing one of the “Seven Wonders of the 
World ;” and without loss of time it was deter- 
mined that application should be made for the 
necessary permission to explore it. The negotia- 
tion was intrusted to our worthy commander (one 
of the most amiable and obliging officers that ever 
filled that. responsible position in a line-of-battle 
ship), and we had not long to wait for the consent 
of our gallant chief. In addition to the bare leave 
for the expedition, we received also permission to 
take one of the ship’s boats; the advantage of 
which was that we both escaped the merciless 
rapacity of the Greck boatmen, and wt the same 
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time secured the assistance of our crew to carry for 
us the indispensable accompaniments of such an 
undertaking. 

It was about seven o'clock the following morn- 
ing, with the bluest of blue skies over our heads, 
and the bluest of blue water under our keel, that 
we pushed off from the ship’s side, laden with a 
goodly freight of eatables and drinkables, as well 
as with the longest ropes, of a suitable thickness, 
which our boatswain could afford us—in length 
about 270 feet. As we had some apprehensions 
lest our cautious skipper should think better of his 
first permission, we came to a somewhat crafty 
agreement that when we were fairly under weigh, 
none of the party were upon any account to look 
back, lest perchance our “ recall” should be made 
from the mast-head. The distance we had to run 
did not exceed twelve miles, and as the wind was 
fair, we were not long in making the coast of 
Antiparos. 

We had taken the precaution of engaging the 
services of a native of that island to act as our 
guide to the Grotto, and we found the advantage 
of his local knowledge in selecting the proper 
Janding-place. By his advice, we let go our anchor 
when about 50 or 100 yards from the land ; and it 
was well we did so, for on veering cable to let our 
boat come stern onto the shore,in what at first sight 
had appeared a safe sandy bottom, we found several 
ugly-looking black rocks just under water, which 
would undoubtedly have gone through our bottom 
had we run stern on to them. As it was, we 
landed all safe, with our cargo in good condition ; 
and, to our great satisfaction, just close to the 
landing-place we discovered a capacious cave which 
we forthwith converted into a store for holding our 
refreshments until our return from the Grotto. 

Our guide informed us that the object of our 
search was situated near the summit of the island ; 
and we had therefore to commence a toilsome ascent, 
under a broiling sun, in a south-south-easterly 
direction ; and we certainly had not gone far be- 
fore we began to experience the truth of the old 
proverb, “ Nothing worth having is to be got with- 
out pains.” The air was hot, the ground was hot, 
and we were certainly hot ourselves. Happily, 
whilst on our way up the hill- side, we fell in with 
a party of Greeks, driving a couple of donkeys be- 
fore them, and were not long in striking a bargain 
for the services of both men and animals; the 
latter to carry our ropes and other tackle, which 
had begun to prove very burdensome to us. It 
took us about an hour or an hour and a half hard 
walking to reach the mouth of the Grotto, of which 
the first appearance was certainly very striking. 
Imagine a lofty cavern scooped out of the hill-side, 
of which a great part of the roof had fallen in, 
leaving the floor exposed to the open sky, and you 
have some idea of the outer approach to the real 
mouth of the Grotto. On the right-hand side 
stands a small chapel of a very humble description, 
not unlike one of the huts in which miners in our 
own country are wont to deposit their.tools and 
occasionally take their meals. Just immediately 
in front of this building there stands a wonderful- 
looking stalactite, not less than twenty-five or 
thirty feet high ; so striking an object is this, that 
we can hardly be surprised when we are told that 





the report that there was to be seen a huge idol 
at its mouth. It certainly put me in mind of 
one of those huge figures in which our British 
ancestors are said to have immolated their children 
under the auspices of the Druids ; but their idols 
were of wicker-work, while this is of hard cal- 
careous material; in fact, it was neither more nor 
less than an immense stalactite, formed probably 
before the roof of this outer cave had fallen in. 
The smooth planes, caused by the crystallization of 
this mass, had furnished convenient tablets for those 
travellers who make a point of displaying their 
skill in carving their names wherever they go. There 
were a good many names thus engraved, though 
the only one that particularly took my attention 
was that of Lady Craven, 1763, which was cut 
so deeply and so distinctly that it must have been 
done by a professional hand. Perhaps her ladyship 
travelled with a stone-cutter in her retinue. 

A little to the left of the figure, and quite at 
the back of this outwork, is to be seen the actual 
mouth of the celebrated Grotto. Its first appear- 
ance is not unlike the mouth of a good-sized oven, 
only on approaching close to it, instead of the 
warm, comfortable smell which characterizes that 
useful receptacle, there came across one’s nose a 


most uncomfortable, cold, dank, earthy kind of | 


perfume, anything but inviting to adventurers. 
Indeed, when one looked at the little dark ugly 
aperture, more like the entrance to a coalpit than 
a glorious hall of wonders, and when we called 
to mind how thoroughly ignorant we all were of 
the inside, it was no great wonder that we rather 
hesitated to commence our descent. However, we 
had come a long way on purpose to say that we 
had been in the Grotto of Antiparos, and it was 
altogether insufferable to think of going on board 
again only to be laughed at for our want of pluck. 
So forthwith we placed one of the boat’s stretchers 
across the mouth of the cavern, and bent on to it 
one of our ropes, carrying the shorter slack end 
round a neighbouring stalactite, and then we 
boldly flung the whole remaining coil down the 
dark aperture. 

By way of precaution against any treachery on 
the part of our Greek friends, we prudently sta- 
tioned two or three of our boat’s crew as a guard 
upon the standing part of our clue; for it very 
naturally occurred to us that we should be in 
rather a ridiculous plight if those worthies quietly 
cast off the end, whilst we were down no one 
knows how many fathoms in the bowels of the 
mountain! A pretty ransom we might have had 
to pay for deliverance ! 

Having settled all these preliminaries, we next 
marshalled our troop for the descent. We were 
about ten in number, and each one carried two or 
three wax candles, as well as a few “ blue lights” 
(for which I hope Her Majesty has been duly paid). 
Those who were knowing stuck a lighted canile 
on the front of their caps with a bit of clay. ‘The 
leader of our party, then, taking a lighted candle 
in one hand, and holding on by the rope with the 
other, boldly plunged into the darkness. He dis- 
appeared at once; for the first few feet of the 
descent was quite perpendicular. We all followed, 
and soon assembled on a plateau, at the top of a 
fresh descent of a more gradual character. It 


attention was first drawn to the Grotto itself by | would not be easy to say what its inclination was 
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exactly, but probably it inclined at an angle of 
130° to the horizon, and was in length about fifty 
feet. This slope was succeeded by another, much 
steeper and more difficult of descent ; for it was 
covered all the way with a nasty slimy mud, which 
made one’s footing anything but firm, while there 
was nothing to bring up any unfortunate slider, 
excepting a piece of a broken stalactite, about half 
way down. All this time we were in total igno- 
rance of the character of our neighbourhood, both 
right and left and overhead ; for our candles gave 
a very dim light at best, and many of them were 
already extinguished by unavoidable accidents. 
There was something very impressive in the con- 
viction that we were really feeling our way down ; 
and there was not much inclination to joke upon 
our profound ignorance of where we were, or where 
we should at last arrive. 

When about half way down, we determined on 
making a deviation in the line of descent, which 
we accomplished by giving our rope a turn round 
a projecting stalactite ; and it was not long before 
we reached a precipitous ledge of rocks, over 
which our leader flung what remained of the slack 
of the rope, and, letting himself slide quickly 
down, he called out that he had at length “ struck 
soundings !’’ However, we who followed found 
that the rope was hauled so “ taut” over the edge 
of the rock, that we were obliged to insist upon 
his letting it go before we could get hold of it. 
Eventually we all got safe to the landing-place at 
the bottom, which proved to be a bank of loose 
“screes,” shelving away down to the floor of the 


great cavern itself, and upon that we all at last | 


stood safe and sound. 

At first it was utterly out of the question to 
attempt forming any idea of the dimensions of the 
cavern, so profound was the darkness. However, 
on a given signal, we lighted up all our blue 
lights and candles ; and, whilst they burned, we 
were enabled to catch a glimpse of the main fea- 
tures of this marvellous hall of nature. At our 
feet lay a perfect chaos of broken stalactites, of all 
sizes and shapes ; whilst others, more perfect, de- 
pended from the roof, or rose up from the floor. 
The most beautiful of the ornaments, however, 
were the numberless pilasters which clung to the 
sides of the cavern, many of them so delicately 
fretted in their composition, as to be actually semi- 
transparent, whilst nearly all of them were covered 
with a kind of moisture resembling perspiration, 
which appeared to be the depositing fluid by 
which the stalactites were fed from day to day! 

I much regret now that I did not follow out an 
idea which suggested itself to me on seeing a 
broken stalactite, upon the stump of which a new 
one had begun to form. It struck me that by 
measuring this new growth, and making a caleu- 
lation of the time it had occupied, one might ar- 
rive at some faint approximation to the period 
during which the main body of the stalactites had 
been forming. The proportions of some of these 
Were immense, both of those which apparently 
grew out of the floor, and of those which de- 
pended from the ceiling; in some cases the two 
sets actually met each other, and thus bore the 
appearance of gigantic props. I do not know that 
we measured any of them very particularly ; but 





should say that many of them were of the di- 





mensions of the lower mast of a line of battle 
ship (that is, 120 inches in cireumference). Some 
of them had taken most grotesque forms; one, I 
well remember, which rose up from the floor to a 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, formed a most 
excellent representation of a woman nursing a 
child; and, strange to say, the resemblance had 
become all the more perfect from a fracture of 
what would have formed the woman’s head. 

As soon as our blue lights had died out, we 
commenced, each one for himself, to investigate, 
candle in hand, the peculiar beauties of this won- 
derful place; and in so doing, nothing struck 
us more forcibly than the extreme elegance and 
freshness of the fluted pilasters forming its sides. 
Many of these projected so far from the wall that 
we were able to stand behind them and observe 
the effect produced by holding a light on the fur- 
ther side, which was remarkably beautiful. I re- 
member that there was one exception to the white 
appearance of the cavern; a large black stalactite 
reared its head in one corner, and seemed at first 
sight to be composed of blistered manganese ; 
however, on breaking a small piece of it, we found 
that the internal fracture was as white as that of 
the rest. I cannot account for the difference in 
its external colour. 

We were never able to estimate with any satis- 
factory precision the height of the roof above us ; 
the illuminating power of our candles was insuffi- 
cient to pierce the thick darkness ; and as to the 
fact of there being any further caverns below us, 
I should certainly incline to the opinion that there 
were; for in one side there were two or three 
small dark apertures into which we rolled large 
masses of stalactite, which we could hear rumbling 
away down to the lowest bowels of the mountain. 
The want of more rope prevented our making 
farther researches. 

Having at length satisfied our curiosity, as far 
as our time would admit, we began to think about 
regaining daylight ; but this was to prove a work 
of no small labour and perseverance. “ Facilis de- 
scensus Averni, sed revocare gradus,” etc. Those 
who led the way had the easiest task, as they had 
the first guidance of the rope; we who followed 
had often to wait patiently ere we were allowed 
any benefit from it. For my own part, I had to 
assist up a youngster, who was not over muscular 
in his arms, and who frequently needed to be 
fairly dragged up some of the steeper places; and 
at the very last [ had to give him the benefit of 
my shoulders to enable him to emerge into the 
light of day. Yet, in spite of my attention to 
him, no sooner did the young ingrate make his 
exit, than at once he rushed off, leaving me to 
get out in the best way I could; and had I not 
succeeded in gaining the attention of the man 
in charge of the rope, I suppose I might have 
been left for some time to my own reflections. 

As it was, we all assembled once more in the 
open air, congratulating ourselves on the success- 
ful termination of our exploit; and then off we 
scampered on our way back to the provisions which 
we had left at the beach. Our descent was by no 
means an easy or pleasant one, for the loose stones 
were both numerous and fiery hot, whilst the 
bushes were thick and sadly prickly. On reach- 
ing the cavern where our victuals had been depo- 
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sited, we found the heat so overpowering that we 
were right glad to spread the boat’s sail as an 
awning. And now we thoroughly enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of our forethought in providing an abund- 
ant supply of refreshments, both in the way of 
eatables and drinkables, of which we all partook 
very heartily. 

It was about three o'clock when we once more 
set sail on our return to the ship; and a lovely 
sail we had. When about half-way we came to 
such a charming little bay, with beautifully clear 
water, and such a clear, tempting we | bottom, 
that with one consent we shortened sail, and all 
tumbled into the water like so many porpoises. 
Never did I enjoy a bathe so much in my life; 
the water was neither cold nor warm; but it was 
smooth as glass, and so salt as to buoy up with 
ease the poorest swimmer amongst us. It re- 
quired many a threatening that we should be left 
behind, to persuade us to leave the water, and get 
on board our boat; and the evening was closing 
in ere we once more reached the side of our noble 
ship. It would be somewhere about eight bells 
when we tumbled up her side, heavily laden with 
stalactites and blocks of real Parian marble, and 
we were soon recounting to our messmates around 
the galley the adventures of the day. 

I trust I shall never forget the splendid scenes 
we had witnessed, nor cease to admire the power 
and wisdom displayed in their creation. How 
abundant in these must the Great Creator be, 
when he adorns so lavishly even such a hidden 
spot as the Grotto of Antiparos ! 





CESAR DUCORNET. 


On the 6th of January, 1806, there was born, in 
the humble dwelling of a poor shoemaker in the 
Rue St. Jacques, at Lille, an infant so strangely 
helpless and deformed, that the attendants at its 
birth hesitated to show it to its parents. They 
regarded it with a species of horror; its utter fee- 
bleness foreboded its speedy death, and that they 
were ready to hail as a merciful dispensation, 
both for mother and babe. But the mother took 
it to her bosom with all a mother’s love, and the 
hapless little stranger did not die. Some days 
after, when the poor shoemaker and his wife were 
left alone with their new-born son, they might 
have been seen stvoping, with a mingled expres- 
sion of terror, of pity, and parental compassion, 
over a cradle, in which there rolled and twisted 
about a little lusus nature, sent into the world 
without arms, and whose lower extremities could 
be described as nothing better than a kind of bony 
stalks, with the barest indications of thighs, and 
what might pass for the rudiments of legs. On 
either little foot*there were but four toes. It was 
happy for both these humble parents that the spec- 
tacle of their child’s wretched condition, so far 
from exciting discontent and loathing, stirred up 
the deepest springs of affection in their bosoms, 
and they loved him all the more. 

Such was the entry upon the world of Cesar 
Ducornet, historical painter, victor in the aca- 
demic sckools, winner of the gold medal in the 
exhibitions of the Louvre, and corresponding mem- 





ber of the Imperial Society of Science, of Agri- 
culture, and the Arts, at Lille. 

The early infancy of Ducornet is not, perhaps, 
to be regarded as unhappy—infancy is unconscious 
of its defects. Moreover, people found a charm in 
the vigorous and determined expression of his face 
—so much sprightly and precocious intelligence 
in his look—so much characteristic and curious 
dexterity in all his movements, that every one 
noticed him with sympathy, and treated him with 
tenderness. Meanwhile the infant grew in years 
and stature, and the poor parents had to ponder 
the difficult problem of a profession for their boy. 
The shoemaker gained a humble subsistence by 
the labour of his hands ; but Providence had given 
the young Cesar no hands to labour with, and they 
puzzled themselves in vain, since it was plain he 
could work at no known trade, as to what was to 
be done with him. Many poor parents in such a 
predicament would have made a beggar of the 
boy, and have found their account in it; or they 
would have hired him out for exhibition by some 
travelling showman; but the father of Ducornet 
was an honest and independent artisan, who 
knew the true dignity of a workman, and was in- 
capable of harbouring any thought of this kind. 
Still the question arose, What was to be done? 
They had remarked that in his childish games 
the infant made use of his feet with most marvel- 
lous ability ; he threw the ball to his comrades ; 
cut things he wanted to cut with a knife; drew 
lines with chalk on the floor of the room; clipped 
out in paper figures and images with his mother’s 
scissors—in a word, everything which other chil- 
dren did with their hands, he did with equal, if 
not excelling adroitness, with his four-toed feet. 
One day they surprised him in the act of drawing 
upon paper some masterly capital letters. An old 
writing-master, named Dumonctel, saw them with 
astonishment, and immediately proposed to the 
shoemaker to take the boy under his gratuitous 
instruction. In less than a year, the little Ducor- 
net—we cannot say wrote the finest hand, but— 
had become the first penman in the worthy Du- 
moncel’s class. 

But the writing-master had soon fresh food for 
admiration. In addition to the fine character of 
the boy’s writing, his copybooks began all at once 
to be illustrated by a crowd of designs, remarkable 
for their originality and correctness of outline. 
These were so abundant and striking, that Du- 
moncel, astonished, carried the productions of his 
pupil to M. Watteau, professor of design in the 
Academy at Lille. This second discovery had the 
same success as the first. M. Watteau, in his 
turn, fell in love with the prodigious aptitade of 
the young Ducornet, and did not rest untwl he had 
gained him admittance as a student of design at 
the Lille Academy; only by a delicate attention 
the professor installed him in the class of the 
adults, to save him from the rude curiosity of 
the boys of his own age, who constituted the ele- 
mentary classes. 

At the Academy of Lille, Cesar Ducornet car- 
ried off successively the highest prizes in each of 
the courses, and finished by having decreed to 
him the great medal in the living-model class. 
This last vietory was regarded as an event in the 
good town of Lille. 
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From this period must be dated a friendship, 
which proved the greatest happiness of Ducornet’s 
life. It was now that he became intimate with a 
man, who was destined to act as a guardian angel 
through the remainder of his career—a man of 
true nobility of mind, whose life had been one long 
devotion to the arts and artists of his native town, 
and who lavished upon Ducornet, from his child- 
hood to his death, all the tenderness of a parent. 
M. Demailly, of Lille (the name ought not to be 
forgotten), M. Demailly adopted the poor Ducor- 
net, and undertook the charge of his future life. 
He took him into his house, fed him, clothed him, 
encouraged him in his efforts, in his trials, and, at 
the same time, being himself an excellent judge 
and a distinguished amateur, aided him by his 
counsels. He went further: he racked his inge- 
nuity in the contrivance of seats, of easels, and -of 
implements for painting, adapted to the abnormal 
structure of his protégé. When we reflect that 
the benevolent hand which guided the first steps 
of the Lille artist was reserved to close the eyes 
that death had glazed forty years afterwards, are 
we not justified in believing that Providence pre- 
pares such loving hearts for the express solace of 
misfortune P 

But another earnest of success was now at hand. 
About this time the Duke d’Angouléme, going to 
visit the Museum at Lille, found our young artist 
there in the act of finishing a beautiful from 
a picture by Vandycke. Astounded at the sight 
of so strange a being executing a most difficult 
work of art, the prince took a lively interest in his 
fate; he conferred upon him a pension of twelve 
hundred francs, and prevailed upon him to go to 
Paris, there to continue his studies at greater 
advantage. The town of Lille, less princely in 
its generosity, increased the artist’s pension by 
three hundred francs more. 

Upon this our artist sets out for Paris, whither, 
to complete his .satisfaction, his friend, M. De- 
mailly, is not slow to follow him. Now begins the 
grand struggle for reputation. He enters the 
Royal Academy of Painting, and at the same time 
his benefactor procures him admission into the 
studio of M. Lethiére. Six months after his en- 
trance at the Royal Academy, in 1826, he there 
obtains the third medal, and on the following year 
the second. In 1828 he presents himself as one 
of the candidates for the great prize of Rome. 
Here occurs a circumstance rather curious to re- 
cord. The examination has commenced ; the ar- 
tist has fully succeeded in all his preliminary 
trials, but the moment comes for competition, and 
now the professors, considering the diminutive 
figure and strange conformation of Ducornet, de- 
clare him physically incapable of managing a can- 
vass prescribed by the regulation (about five feet 
by four), and close the arena against him. There- 
upon Ducornet retires, and, to vindicate himself 
In the face of their unqualifying decision, he exe- 
cutes, upon these same regulation dimensions, his 
first picture, “ The Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache,” which may be seen at this moment on the 
walls of the Museum at Lille. 

In 1829 the professors of the Royal Academy 
revoke their exclusion; Ducornet executes the 
proposed subject, “Jacob refusing to release the 
young Benjamin to his Brethren.” His picture, 











according to the opinion of the best judges, de- 
serves at least a second prize; but the Academy 
cannot condescend to grace with victory a man 
without arms. Therefore, M. Lethiére, protesting 
against their injustice, has the picture exhibited 
— the assembled prizes, during a visit of 
the Duchess de Berry. The princess praises the 
work of the maimed painter, and the Minister of 
the Interior commands him to paint “St. Louis 
administering Justice under an Oak,” for the 
Museum of his native town. 

At this period Ducornet quits the studio of M. 
Lethiére to follow his own independent course. 
The first fruit of his emancipated labour is a pic- 
ture, re ting the “Slave Market,’ now in 
the ke ofthe Museum at Arras. During the 
years which followed upon the Revolution of 1830, 
Ducornet obtained from the government a com- 
mission for painting several of those portraits of 
Louis Phili which, all precisely alike, were 
distributed by hundreds to the mayories of the 
departments—an occupation this sufficiently wea- 
risome to the mind of a true artist, but to which 
poverty must resign itself. While Ducornet is 
thus labouring to gain a subsistence for himself 
and father, the state deprives him of his pension 
of twelve hundred francs; and the town of Lille, 
following the example of the state, withdraws its 
three hundred, thus admonishing him that mis- 
fortunes rarely come single. 

Nevertheless, poor Ducornet does not suffer 
himself to be cast down by this reverse of fortune ; 
on the contrary, he redoubles the activity of his 
labours. In 1834 two of his works—“ An Epi- 
sode in the Siege of Antwerp,” and “ Magdalen at 
the Feet of the Saviour”—are admitted to the 
Exhibition at the Louvre. The latter-mentioned 
of these two pictures is eleven feet high and eight 
feet wide. We cite these dimensions, because 
they are very significant, when we recollect the 
—e of the painter and the exclusion of 
1828. 

We pass over a number of Ducornet’s produc- 
tions of less importance, which would occupy too 
much space were they mentioned in detail. Let 
us record, however, his successes at the several 
exhibitions at the Leavre. In 1840, he gained a 
medal of the third elass ; in 1841, a medal of the 
second class ; in 1843, a medal of the first class ; 
and at length, in 1846, the great gold medal was 
awarded him for his picture of “ Christ at the 
Sepulchre,” a work of incontestable excellence. 
We must refer also, among the later works of the 
Lille painter, to “ Saint Philomena,’ painted in 
1847 for the church of St. Rignier (Somme) ; to 
a “Gloria in Excelsis,” painted in 1849 for the 
church of Auxi-le-Chateau (Pas de Calais) ; and to 
“An Event in the Life of St. Martin,” painted 
in 1853 for the church of Zulkerque (Pas de Ca- 
lais). Add to these a multitude of portraits of 
all kinds, many of them elaborately finished, and 
executed at full length, and you will be convinced 
that if Ducornet lived*and died poor, it was not 
for want of industry. Neither did his poverty 
spring from dissipation, to which he was a total 
stranger, his wants being few, and his capabilities 
of physical enjoyment still fewer. As to luxnries, 
his palace was a loft over his painting-room, and 
his coach and pair was his father’s back. For 
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exactly half a century did the father serve as beast 
of burden to the son. 

We may now inform the reader how it hap- 
pened that we became personally acquainted with 
Cesar Ducornet. 

General Negrier had been killed at the barri- 
cades of June, 1848. He had left his sword to 
the corps of cannoniers, stationed at Lille. Du- 
cornet wished on this occasion to offer the por- 
trait of the General to the artillery corps, his fel- 
low-citizens. Now the painter had never seen the 
deceased General. The portrait was to be a full 
length, and for sole guide the artist had a bust, 
tolerably well executed by the sculptor Bra, and a 
few lithographs, not much to be relied on. Du- 
cornet felt the want of information as to the per- 
sonal demeanour and general facial expression of 
his absent model. He applied first to the com- 





mandant Lebrun, formerly ‘aide-de-camp of Ne- 
grier, whose recollections of the deceased officer 
were of material use. Afterwards he sent to us, 
with a request that we would favour him with our 
personal recollections. It was on this invitation 
that we went for the first time to visit the artist 
phenomenon. 

We shall never forget the impression we re- 
ceived upon entering his painting-room. There, 
extended upon an easel, stood a huge canvass, on 
which the image of the General was beginning to 
assume the semblance of life; and across the 
whole extent of the canvass ran with incredible 
agility, like a fly upon a wall, the stunted trunk 
of a man, surmounted by a noble head, with ex- 
pansive brow and eye of fire ; and wherever this | 
apparition passed along the canvass, he left the | 
traces of colour behind him. On approaching 2 
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few paces nearer, we were aware of a lofty but 
slender scaffolding in front of the canvass, up and 
down and across the steps and stages of which 
climbed and crouched and twisted—it is impos- 
sible to describe how—the shapeless being we had 
come to see. We saw then that he was deprived 
of arms; that he had no thighs; that his short 
legs were closely united to the trank; and that 
his feet were wanting of a toe each. 
his feet he held a aise; by the other a pencil ; 
in his mouth also he carried a large brush and a 
second pencil; and in all this harness he moved 
and rolled and writhed and painted in a manner 
more than marvellous! For some minutes we 
had remained standing in the middle of the room, 
forgetful of ceremony, and stupified and mute, 
when there proceeded from this shapeless being a 
voice, musical, grave, and sonorous, saluting us 
by name, and inviting us to be seated. Then the 
apparition, gliding down the whole length of the 
scaffolding to the ground, advanced or rather 
rolled towards us, and, with a bound, established 
itself on the sofa at our side. It was thus that 
we found ourselves for the first time in the com- 
pany of Cesar Ducornet, historical painter. 

In the course of the conversation that followed, 
this singular phenomenon exhibited so much joy- 
ous humour, so much frank cordiality, as won our 
affection completely. Forgetting everything else, 
we saw in him only a distinguished man, whose 
friendship we coveted, and, with unreflecting in- 
stinct, we held out our hand. Ducornet smiled 
sadly, with a look towards his armless shoulders. 

The portrait of General Negrier, painted with- 
out a model, by Ducornet, adorns at the present 
moment the hotel of the artillery corps at Lille, 
and, what is really astonishing, it is distinguished 
by its wonderful resemblance. We may add, that 
the cannoniers of Lille, to testify their gratitude 
to the artist, employed him to execute for their 
body a full-length portrait of their commander, 
M. Saint-Leger, a work which was also perfectly 
successful. 

It now only remains for us to relate the cir- 
cumstances of the death of this interesting 
artist. 

Thirty years of incessant labour had not pro- 
vided for Ducornet even the humblest compe- 
tence. He lived in want and privation—it was 
all he could do to live. One day, but a few months 
ago, his physical powers suddenly deserted him— 
his palette and pencils falling from his hold. His 
feet were struck with paralysis The sense 
of his helpless condition, and the prospect of ap- 
proaching misery, came to finish the work of sick- 
ness. Qn the 27th of April, 1856, the historical 
painter of Lille died in the arms of M. Demailly 
and his father. These two old men had long been 
the whole world to poor Ducornet. 

If the career of such a man is apt to suggest 
painful reflections, it is yet pregnant with the con- 
soling thoughtthat Providence is sometimes pleased 
to compensate bodily defects by endowing the sub- 
ject of them with illustrious talents and nobility 
of mind. For our part, every one of the works 
of the Lille painter seems to assert with authori- 

tive voice one truth—that, whatever be his per- 
sonal deformities and defects, a man is a man who 
rightly uses his head and his heart. 
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We have translated and adapted the foregoing 
from the French of H. Bruneel, in “ L’Illustra- 
tion, Journal Universel.”’ Our personal recollec- 
tions of Ducornet, of whom and of whose pictures 
we knew something in days gone by, so far as 
they extend, go to affirm the fidelity of the above 
sketch. 





SOME REMARKABLE OLD FRENCH 
CHATEAUX. 


PART III. 


Aone the notes of my tour, I find some pleas- 
ing memoranda of my visit to the old Castle of 
Loches, now in ruins, but once a place of great 
strength. 

Though it was in this castle that James v of 
Scotland was married to Magdalen of France, 
and also here that took place that reception, unri- 
valled, as we are told, in splendour, when Francis 1 
received Charles vy, on his way from Spain to 
Ghent, still these are the only two events with 
which Loches was connected that are not gloomy 
and terrible in their nature. It was the favourite 
prison and place of torture of the cruel Louis x1; 
and here are still seen the ruins of those dreadful 
cachots, where the unhappy captives bade a long 
farewell to the light of heaven, and were left to 
pine away on bread and water for some imaginary 
crime, or only to satisfy the mean fears or ven- 
geance of the tyrant. In one of them was disco- 
vered that fatal means of punishment known by 
the name oubliette (forgotten). A part of the 
dungeon floor was separated all round from the 
rest, then sustained by props so slight that a fea- 
ther’s weight would cause it to give way, when 
the miserable being who, in the profound obscu- 
rity, unknowingly trod on it, was in an instant, 
without a warning, launched into eternity. The 
depth beneath the opening was profound, and in 
most cases communicated with the river, into 
which the body was at length conveyed. Another 
of these fearful dungeons contained “the cage,” a 
species of torture (first invented by the Cardinal 
Balue, one of the instruments of Louis), in which 
the victim could neither stand nor sit upright, nor 
lie down at full length, but could only remain 
crouched down with head, hands, legs and feet, 
all pressed into one tortured heap. As an in- 
stance of that retributive justice which one so often 
sees in the all-wise government of the world, the 
monster in human shape who had caused his fel- 
low-creatures to suffer such agonies, was himself 
condemned to the same fate. How must Balue, 
as he languished in torment, have lamented, 
with tears of agony and remorse, that he had 
pandered to his master’s worst tastes, only in the 
end to insure his own miserable destruction. It 
was the story of Phalaris and the Bull repeated. 

How refreshing it is to turn from these sights 
of horror and darkness, to gaze with delight 
upon this exquisitely beautiful monument of 
Agnes Sorel! The sculptured figure is carved 
in the purest white marble, while the black 
slab on which it reclines serves to render it more 
dazzling. The hands are clasped as in prayer, 
the long robes flowing around her, while a sim- 

le chaplet adorns her brow, and the beautiful face 
ie a refined cast of beauty and sweetness which 
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we almost expected in the effigy of one who, 
faulty as was her original rise to power, never 
was known to exercise it but for the good of 
others. Two angels bend over her head, as if 
protecting and shielding her with their wings. 

After resting a day at Tours—a repose highly 
necessary after such constant sight-seeing of 
an interesting and exciting kind—I started one 
calm, soft evening to ride to Plessis le Tour. 
There is but a small portion of this ancient dwell- 
ing of Louis x1 remaining. In its palmy days, 
owing to the mean and cowardly fears of the 
tyrant, the edifice more resembled a gloomy pri- 
son than a stately palace, but of the defences that 
made its approach so fraught with peril to the 
unwary, nothing now remains. Still the dark- 
red colour of the ruins gave a more sinister, 
menacing, and gloomy air to the ruins of the 
castle, than even my imagination was prepared 
to invest them with; although the silver moon, 
slowly rising above the horizon, and spreading 
her pure rays on all around, would, methought, 
if anything could, have spread an air of peaceful 
repose and sad tranquillity over these melancholy 
relics of one of the last feudal strongholds 
erected in France. 

The chateau with which I wound up my inter- 
esting tour, was that of Chinon. The road is very 
pleasant that leads from Tours to this curious 
ruin ; it traverses the river Cher, which at a dis- 
tance of about sixteen miles unites its stream with 
that of the Loire. The two rivers running in the 
same direction for some distance, cause great in- 
undations of the land that lies between them, 
often of a very destructive character. I passed 
by Azay le Rideau, a picturesque little town, also 
boasting of its chateau. It is supposed to be 
an admirable specimen of those buildings, half 
castle, half manor house, which first beeame pre- 
valent towards the close of the reign of Francis 1, 
whase emblem, the Salamander, is carved in stone 
over the entrance. The edifice has been kept in 
its original state, and seen from the road, nearly 
surrounded by the different branches of the river 
Indres, it forms a most interesting and striking 
object. Here the road traverses an old French 
forest, the woods unlike our own forest or park 
scenery, yet full of attraction to the true lovers of 
Nature. Now a group of chestnut trees, with 
their glossy foliage, glows in the golden light of 
the summer sun; now the flowery thorns, one 
sheet of snowy blossoms, stand out against the 
darker foliage ; now short picturesque lime trees, 
feathered all the way down, spread their luscious 
fragrance, while thousands of bees, attracted thi- 
ther by the strong perfume, make the air resound 
with their ceaseless hunt. There a thickly en- 
twined group of copse-wood, so garlanded with 
wild rose, honeysuckle, clematis, and bramble, 
as to form one verdant bower, stops further 
progress.* Here are grassy knolls and entangled 
thickets ; there a sudden rise in the turfy ground, 
giving a view over miles of the same varied and 
lovely sylvan scenery, tempts one to deviate from 





* ITonce spent many weeks on the borders of one of these 
forests, and icf described all their attractions. My readers 
need not be told that may and lime blossoms do not come to- 
gether, neither gorse and elder, nor yet wild roses and fox- 

loves. I remained there from May to October, and saw at 
Sifterent periods all that I describe. 





the path to ascend its thymy banks. At every 
step we take, the balmy smell of the tiny herb 
rises in grateful fragrance. Yonder a rugged 
mass of rock rears its hoary head from out the 
softly smiling scene, ivy, in rich masses, adorn- 
ing its barrenness. The crimson fox-gloves rear 
their stately heads in gorgeous array, while thick 
copses tempt one by the rich clusters of their 
graceful fruit. Here and there the wild vine hangs 
its festoons from tree to tree, or trails them along 
the ground in the very wantonness of Nature’s 
adorning. Glades of greenest grass stretch away 
into the distance, the flickering light dancing in 
golden gleams as it pierces the foliage; and wild 
flowers of every kind deck with their gay colours 
the painted ground. It was truly a beauteous dis- 
play, see it when one would ; but the peculiar time 
I speak of was the end of the month of June, one of 
the brightest of the months ; and I left the carriage 
the better to enjoy the scene. The variety of beauti- 
fully coloured mosses in the forest I passed through 
on my way to Chinon, I have also never seen 
equalled; brilliant red, golden, glowing crimson, 
and the most vivid green. I can scarcely describe 
the feeling of refreshing repose that this saunter 
through the forest gave to me. I had been so 
long occupied in seeing the works of men, and 
in contemplating scenes mixed up with painful, 
though deeply interesting associations, that the 
freshness of this lovely wood, and the absence of 
the slightest sign of man’s presence, fell like a 
soothing balm on my mind. I reluctantly tore 
myself away, however, and resumed my route to 
Chinon. 

My readers may not perhaps know that Chinon 
was the favourite palace of our kings of the Plan- 
tagenet line. Its situation is very striking, and 
in the days when gunpowder was unknown it 
must have been impregnable. The river Vienne 
runs at the foot of the rock, 320 feet high, on 
which the castle stands, and nothing can be 
more enchanting than the scene from the walls— 
a bright and glowing expanse of wood and vine- 
yard, garden and meadow—the sparkling river 
gliding like a thread of silver through the valley, 
and a glorious sun gilding the whole beauteous 
display. 

Philip Augustus first resided here, surrounded 
by his splendid court, and Henri Quatre—that 
king so well loved by his people—was the last 
royal dweller within its walls. Additional inter- 
est is given to those ruined fragments, when we 
call to mind that here Joan of Are first appeared 
in public; here, too, she is said to have singled 
out Charles the Dauphin, though unadorned with 
royal vestments ; while in the deep embrasure of a 
window she unfolded to him what she considered 
her sacred mission. She lodged in the town for 
two days before she could effect her great object 
of seeing the king, so strong at first was the im- 
pression in all those about him that she was a 
witch and had dealings with the Evil One; but 
at length she conquered ; it was at Chinon, too, 
she was first clothed in a knight’s armour, while 
knightly attendants were appointed for her. What 
a change from her retired shepherdess life, in the 
sunny vales of her native province! Well would 
it have been for her had she never left these rural 
glades! It was at Chinon that her banner, gold 
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fleur-de-lis, sparkling on a snow-white ground, 
was first unfurled. It was made according to the 
instruction that Joan fancied was bestowed upon 
her by the voices of the night, as she called them. 
So much for the poor maid of Arc! 

The famous banqueting room, where the luxu- 
rious Charles vir passed his days in a succession 
of gorgeous festivals, endeavouring to forget that 
his capital was in the hands of the enemy, and 
himself virtually deprived of his kingdom, is now 
a complete ruin, with no roof but the bright blue 
sky, and no carpet but the emerald turf. So pass 
away those glories that are of this world. 

Thus ended my visit to these once renowned, 
and even now remarkable castles. I have de- 
scribed the tour exactly as I made it; but the 
traveller who may feel tempted to follow my ex- 
ample, will now find still greater facility from the 
railroads that have been completed: and as they 
may not be, as I was, at Havre, when they 
start, I would advise them to make Tours their 
first point, and thus reverse my proceedings. 
There is nothing in this excursion that even de- 
licate persons could not undertake with ease, 
though they might perhaps require a rather 
longer rest between the different places they were 
to visit. 





CHARMS. 


GENTLE reader, there are such things as charms. 
Scarce any one now-a-days believes in charms; 
but the writer of these few lines, a staid and sober 
man, firmly believes in their existence, and so per- 
haps will you, when you have read what he has to 
say. 

In a certain village, which for our present pur- 
pose we shall call Cranthorp, there was an old 
house which, by common consent, had for many 
years been set down as haunted. It had a spa- 
cious garden, but no one cultivated it, and rank 
nettles and weeds occupied the place of the flowers 
and vegetables of former days ; it had handsome 
rooms but no footstep passed through them, and 
thick upon the windows and the walls lay the 
crusted dust; no one would have anything to do 
with the place, and it would have caused general 
rejoicing through the town if “The Hermitage” 
had been pulled down and the garden ploughed 
up. There were few more superstitious places in 
England than Cranthorp, and perhaps the exist- 
ence of this old house, m the midst of the town, 
helped in no small degree to keep its superstitions 
up. For years “ The Hermitage” stood unoccu- 
pied, but at length the day arrived when it was to 
find a tenant. 

The early spring was just beginning to dress 
the hedge-rows in its tender green, and the chill 
had not quite passed from the April breeze, when 
there came to “ The Spaniard” the best inn in 
Cranthorp, a little old man, who soon excited the cu- 
riosity of the whole town. In figure the stranger 
was naturally short, and looked still more so from 
a considerable stoop ; he walked leaning somewhat 
heavily on a gold-headed stick, and his white hair 
fell down upon his coat, looking almost like driven 
snow. The stranger’s luggage was inscribed with 
the name of “ Ambrose,” and all that the most 
diligent and persevering inquiry could make out 














abcut him was, that he had travelled post from 
London. There was no lack of trunks; there 
was no hesitation in paying his bill weekly ; and 
so the host at “ The Spaniard” was pleased enough 
with his guest. But in about a month he looked 
upon him with very different eyes: the stranger had 
been seen prowling about “ The Hermitage,” and 
from that day forth he was eyed with suspicion. 
Whether this suspicion would have been disarmed 
or not in a little time, by the stranger’s general 
good behaviour, we cannot tell; for in the course 
of a few days he was guilty of an act which made 
the landlord of “ The Spaniard” wish to get rid of 
him as quickly as he could. 

The stranger purchased “ The Hermitage !” 
Yes, knowingly and deliberately he went into the 
mansion by himself, for no one would go with him. 
He inspected the rooms; he even made his way 
up to the roof; he looked out through the dusty 
windows upon the few panic-stricken inhabitants of 
the place, who had stopped on seeing a stranger 
enter the dreaded spot; he had bored into the 
soil of the garden with his gold-headed cane; all 
these things he had done, and if the gossip of the 
place were believed, he had gathered herbs in 
the garden for making charms ; and he had paid 
for the premises with gold, which some fine morn- 
ing would be found to be no more than withered 
leaves. 

All Cranthorp was disturbed ; the only one that 
was unmoved was Mr. Ambrose himself, who 
looked just as benevolent and human after he had 
purchased “ The Hermitage” as before. Space 
would fail if we were to attempt to chronicle the 
strange conduct of the Cranthorp people towards 
the now most mysterious stranger. The chamber- 
maid and boots peeped through his keyhole at 
two o'clock in the morning, to see whether he 
were in his bed like an ordinary man, or perform- 
ing incantations in the middle of the floor ; little 
boys tumbled over each other in their haste to 
run out. of his way when he appeared abroad ; if 
he made a purchase, his money was looked upon 
with a suspicious eye, so that two or three times 
he asked if it were bad—all which would have 
been very unpleasant to most persons; but the 
gentleman pitied the ignorance of the people, and 
was content to wait, and live down their pre- 


| Judices. 


Tn course of time the mysterious stranger trans- 
ferred his residence from “ The Spaniard’’ to “ The 
Hermitage,” and several wagon-loads of furni- 
and books, together with an old woman, appa- 
rently a housekeeper, arrived from the metropolis. 
Now, if ever, there was a favourable opportunity 
of finding out exactly where the stranger had 
lived; but greatly to the discomfiture of the Cran- 
thorp public, all that the wagoners knew was, 
that they had fetched the luggage from a gloomy- 
looking street, the name of which they could not 
remember. It was unfortunate for Dr. Ambrose 
that his housekeeper should have that close union 
of nose and chin which from time immemorial has 
been a leading feature in the physiognomy of a 
witch; and it was further unfortunate that the 
bystanders caught sight of several complicated 
brass instruments as they were being unpacked. 
Now at least there could be no mistake; these 
were the instruments of his diabolical art; the 
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old woman was a witch, in union with him in 
his incantations and charms ; and the black dog, 
that was tied to the last wagon, and now fondly 
licked his master’s hand, was none other than 
the stranger’s familiar spirit. 

For a considerable time Dr. Ambrose’s house 
was closely watched. Ifa light were seen glim- 
mering through any of the windows late at night, 
it was duly commented on the following day ; if 
the black dog were seen smelling for a rat amid 
the weeds of the garden, it was reported that the 
familiar spirit was searching for the herbs re- 
quired by its master in his nightly incantations ; 
the only thing that at all shook the popular be- 
lief about the stranger was the fact that every 
sabbath day he was seen in his place in church. 

Weeks rolled on, and the white-haired old man 
became aware of the light in which he was looked 
upon. He would not perhaps from choice have 
wished to be such a terror to his neighbours, or 
to be so completely isolated from them; but he 
continued quietly and cheerfully to pursue his 
own course, trusting to time to disabuse the in- 
habitants of Cranthorp of their silly thoughts. 

As far as outward things were concerned, peo- 
ple were obliged to confess that there was nothing 
amiss; “ The Hermitage’’ no longer looked the 
haunted place it appeared before; the garden 
was now filled with wholesome vegetables and 
handsome flowers ; the Doctor’s name figured for 
a very handsome sum in the charities of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and he had never been detected in any 
overt act which could be considered a tampering 
with the Evil One. 

Thus matters stood when a very gay wedding 
took place in Cranthorp. The bride was the only 
daughter of a wealthy farmer, and the bridegroom 
was the son of a widow lady who resided in the 
town. Both were “ only children ;” and, as is too 
frequently the case, both had been indulged; so they 
would therefore acknowledge few contradictions to 
their will. When these young people were en- 
gaged to be married, they seemed to have every- 
thing that the heart of man could desire to make 
them happy; they were young and healthy, and 
rich and accomplished, and many were the en- 
viers of their lot. In due time the wedding took 
place. ‘The children of the Cranthorp school 
strewed flowers in their path, the church bells 
rang out their merriest peals, and all went off as 
the most sanguine could have hoped. 

There was only one drawback—the wizard, the 
witch, and the familiar spirit, were all at the 
wedding. Dr. Ambrose had not seen a country 
wedding for many years, while his housekeeper 
had never seen one at all. They were detected 
lurking in a back pew of the church, and the 
black dog ran across the churchyard as the wed- 
ding party went out. All who knew of the pre- 
sence of these unlucky beings shook their heads 
and said, “ Wait a while, we'll see!” 

The honeymoon passed away, and a newly-fur- 
nished house in Cranthorp received the bride 
and bridegroom on their return. Visits were ex- 
changed, parties were given, and the whole place 
was kept quite alive for two or three months ; at 
the end of that time, however, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Packton, for so they were called, became 
commonplace. In a few months more it began 





to be whispered about that the young couple were 
not as happy as might be wished, and Mrs. Pack- 
ton became seriously ill. These unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, of course, formed the staple of the 
little town’s gossip for a considerable time, and at 
last it began to be commonly said, that nothing 
else could have been expected; people did not 
always mention names, but they said to each 
other: “You remember who was at the wed- 
ding.” “ You remember what crossed the church- 
yard.” These sayings of the Cranthorp people 
were not lost upon Mrs. Besom, young Mrs. 
Packton’s godmother, and she determined, if pos- 
sible, to get rid of the spell under which her god- 
child was placed. Mrs. Besom was herself a be- 
liever in witches and charms ; and if by any means 
the spell which cursed the life of her godchild 
could be broken, such means must not be left 
untried. 

The first grand point was, of course, to ascer- 
tain what her godchild’s trouble was; but upon 
this the latter was entirely silent, and no persua- 
sion could induce her to speak upon the subject. 
This fairly puzzled Mrs. Besom, and after many 
vain attempts to discover the canker of her god- 
child’s life, she took the desperate resolution of 
calling upon the wizard himself, and offering him 
any sum he might name for exorcising his victim. 

Mrs. Besom was not the woman to go to sleep 
over a determination when it was once formed; a 
very short time, therefore, was allowed to inter- 
vene, between her making this resolution and put- 
ing it in force ; and one summer day, at noon, she 
knocked at the door of “ The Hermitage.” Noon 
was the hour Mrs. Besom chose, because she held 
that each hour from that to midnight the wizard’s 
energies became stronger and stronger for all pur- 
poses of evil, and at that particular time his in- 
fluences for good, if he wished to exercise them 
had most power. 

Seated in a large high-backed chair in the 
dreaded Hermitage, Mrs. Besom first requested 
that the black dog might be sent out of the room; 
and having thus, as she thought, by a master- 
stroke, deprived the enemy of a chief ally, she 
opened fire on Dr. Ambrose; and coming to the 

int at once, taxed him with having bewitched 

er godchild. “No! no! do not deny it,” said 
the lady, as she heard the commencement of Dr. 
Ambrose’s denial ; it is well known that yow are 
at the bottom of it all, and you have succeeded 
only too well. Money is no object,” said Mrs. 
Besom, drawing a pocket-book from its hiding- 
lace ; “undo what you have done, and yon can 
ave what you will.” 

Many were the protests which the white-haired 
old man made against being supposed to have the 
power of enchanting or of disenchanting ; but 
Mrs. Besom would not leave until he had solemnly 
=< to do what he could for her godchild. 

That he could! Yes, this promise was quite 
enough ; “for assuredly,” said she to herself, “ he 
has the power.” The next thing to be done was 
to get the enchanted woman into the sorcerer’s 
presence; for Dr. Ambrose had declared that un- 
der no circumstances could he do anything for 
her unless he saw her, and had an opportunity of 
putting some questions to her. 

The difficulty was to induce Mrs. Packton to 
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go to “ The Hermitage,” and perhaps she might 
never have gone, had it not been that her god- 
mother, Mrs. Besom, now for the first time re- 
vealed to her the fact of the wizard and witch’s 
presence at her wedding, and the still more so- 
Jemn one, that the familiar spirit, in the form of 
the black dog, had been close at hand! So weak- 
ened was the young woman from illness, that all 
this took strong hold of her imagination, and 
at last she attributed all her sufferings to Dr. 
Ambrose and his wicked associates ; and as a des- 
perate remedy must be applied for a desperate dis- 
ease, she consented to put herself in the hands of 
the much-dreaded man, 

Meanwhile, the Doctor was sorely perplexed. 
He had given up practice, and sought for com- 
plete retirement in “ The Hermitage ;” and whe- 
ther he wished or no, he found himself not only 
thought to be a wizard, but compelled to act as 
one. True, he had possessed no small skill in 
coping with the diseases of the body, and had 
met with success in some difficult mental cases 
also. If Mrs. Packton’s case fell within the range 
of ordinary instrumentality, he was prepared to 
do what he could; but powers of sorcery he knew 
he did not possess. Dr. Ambrose had not been 
for many years an observer of life in vain, and he 
hoped, should Mrs. Packton ever really appear, to 
be able to discover whether there were any causes 
except physical ones, that brought her to her pre- 
sent state. 

A month passed away, during which time Mrs. 
Besom had been hard at work on the possessed 
woman every day; and at length, one day at 
noon, the source of all her anxiety presented her- 
self before Dr. Ambrose at “ The Hermitage.” 
The kind-hearted old man was very much shocked 
at the appearance she presented ; she seemed quite 
a different being from the young and handsome 
bride he had seen but a little while before. He 
begged her to be seated, and seeing how exhaust- 
ed she was, offered her a glass of wine, and some- 
thing to eat ; but she would neither eat nor drink in 
his house ; how did she know what might be in the 
cup or dish ? A searching glance into his visitor’s 
face soon showed the Doctor what was the true 
source of her trouble ; the body might be affected; 
indeed, more or less it must be so; but there were 
lines in that face which were never traced by 
bodily suffering or disease. The Doctor believed 
that he had found a clue to the complaint. 

“You are not happy,” said the wizard. 

“Tndeed !” said Mrs. Packton, “ who told you 
soP”’ 


“No, I am not.” 


heart could wish.” 

* Not all.” 

_“ Why, you are young, and rich, and have mar- 
ried the one you loved ; what more of this world’s 
things can you desire ?” 

A half-suppressed sigh from the enchanted wo- 
man, as the Doctor uttered the last few words, 
confirmed his convictions that all was not right 
im Mrs. Packton’s domestic life. He knew that 





“ T have ways of knowing; you are not happy.” | 





she was an only child, and that, therefore, in all 
human probability she had been spoiled, been used | 





to her own way, and not been subject to that self- | 


discipline which is so essential to happiness. He 
was also aware that her husband was an only 
child also, and he had pretty nearly the same 
thoughts about him. “ Selfishness,” thought he, 
“is at the root of all this evil—a want of self-con- 
trol—a want of moral principle. If I am to dis- 
enchant her, I must get out the demon of self.” 

“ Young lady,” said Dr. Ambrose, “I can give 
you some directions which will in all proba- 
bility accomplish what you desire the most, and 
restore you to your accustomed health and happi- 
ness again. Two things only must you promise 
me. First, you must never use what I give you 
without first offering a mental prayer to God to 
bless you in the use of it; secondly, you must 
promise me, whether it succeed at first or not, to 
continue the use of it for two months ; and I may 
further add, that the strictest secrecy must be 
preserved. If you are willing to agree to these 
conditions, I am willing to do for you whatever 
lies in my power.” 

It seemed very strange to Mary Packton that 
the wizard should have said anything about prayer 
to God; but she could not feel otherwise than 
pleased, for it was a kind of guarantee that the 
prescriptions of the enchanter could not be so des- 
perately bad ; so she agreed to the stipulations he 
had proposed. 

Dr. Ambrose hereupon left the room, having in- 
timated that he would be absent about half an 
hour. Half an hour was not long for a wizard to 
prepare such a powerful charm as the present case 
required ; so Mary Packton sat patiently in the 
arm-chair. Once or twice she was disturbed and 
frightened by the appearance of the black dog on 
the window-sill; but her own thoughts occupied 
her so much, that many imaginary fears were kept 
away. Yes, Mary Packton had many a bitter 
thought to occupy her mind. All her young 
dreams of wedded happiness had vanished ; the 
man to whom she had bound herself for life, had 
disappointed her, and was utterly changed from 
what he had been during their courtship and the 
first few weeks of their wedded life, and henceforth 
there remained for her nothing but years of an- 
guish and distress. That would be a precious 
charm indeed which could restore her husband’s 
love, and make him anything like what he had 
been before. 

While Mary Packton was absorbed in these 
reflections, the door opened, and Dr. Ambrose made 
his appearance. He had in his hands a small 
box, which was carefully papered up, and a let- 
ter, which contained the spell that was to ope- 
rate with such wonderful effects. Putting them 


| into his visitor’s hands, he told her she would find 
“And yet you ought to be; you have all that | 


full directions for their use when she arrived at 
home, and opened both the paper and the box. 

“Remember the conditions,” said the Doctor. 
* Come again this day two months, if we are both 
alive. Farewell!” and, before Mary Packton could 
thank him, or make any observation, he had left 
the room. 

That evening Henry Packton was going out to 
see his mother, and so his wife determined to take 
advantage of the opportunity to examine the paper 
and the box. Had they come to her under any 
ordinary circumstances, she would have opened 
them on her way home; but she was half fright- 
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ened, and was rather glad to defer it for a 
while. 

Evening came, and Henry Packton went out ; 
and new for the opening of the charm! With 
trembling hands the young wife broke the large 
seal, and unfolded the long sheet of paper, which 
contained several lines of what appeared the most 
perfect nonsense. Over these she pored for a con- 
siderable time, and, from the disposition of the 


letters, she could not but think that they formed | 


words, if only she could read them ; but who was 
to supply the key? Then she opened the box, 
which was filled with diamond-shaped lozenges, 
and which contained also a slip of paper, which 
to her great delight was the key to the characters 
she had just been puzzling over im vain, It con- 
tained an alphabet, in two vows, and the directions 
simply were : “ Substitute the bottom for the top, 
and, where there is an italic, the top for the bot- 
tom!’ This she at once proceeded to do, and the 
following combination of letters produced the fol- 
lowing result :— 


* Consider whether the blame which thou would- 
est lay upon another, be not, to a great degree, 
chargeable upon thyself. 

“Remember that others are imperfect, as well 
as thou. 

* Consult another’s happiness before thine own. 

“ Utter no word of unkindness ; answer none. 

*‘ Give double love for double hate. 

“ Spend thy strength for God.” 


Had such good advice as this come to Mary 
Packton in more common guise, like many an- 
other she might have rejected it; but she had 
promised the reputed wizard faithfully to abide by 
his directions, and she felt herself under an obli- 
gation to do so, whether she would or no. It was 
long before Henry Packton came home, and she 
had ample time to think over the lines which lay 
before her; and that thought was not without its 
good effects. As she pondered over the first sen- 
tence, and faithfully examined her past wedded 
life, she found that, short as it had been, she had 
been sadly deficient in the duties of a wife; that 
she had been selfish and petulant and uneven in 
her temper; and her conscience told her that 
much of the misery she hac endured was to be 
Jaid upon herself. 

Then she passed on to the second, and she could 
not but own that she had foolishly expected per- 
fection in her husband ; that she thought he ought 
to bear with all her tempers, while she was not to 
bear anything on her part; that, in point of fact, 
while claiming every ioume for herself, she was 
not willing to make any for him. 

Then came the third head. What had Mary 
Packton been? Selfish, pre-eminently selfish. 
What did she give up for her husband? when did 
she put his wishes before her own? Alas! alas! 
the more the young wife thought, the more did 
she feel. condemned—the more did she realize 
that she had only to thank herself for much she 
had endured. Nor was she guiltless on the fourth 
point either ; she had often spoken to her husband 
most improperly, and had taunted him with not 
——e her, whenever he had denied her slightest 
wish. 


“ Give double love for double hate.”” What had 


| she given? Ten hard words for every one that he 
| had given her. 

And as to the last sentence of Dr. Am- 
brose’s list, how had she spent her time and 
strength ? No doubt she had done a few stitches 
| of needlework, and played a few of her favourite 
airs, and painted some little water-colour sketches ; 
but what else, except a few novels read, had she 
to show for her time? Nothing, absolutely no- 
thing. As soon as her honeymoon was over, she 
was without a motive in life. 

For two long months did Mary Packton battle 
with herself, and earnestly seck for higher strength 
than her own. Honestly and continuously did she 
endeavour to work out all the precepts she had 
received; and though at times she failed, still she 
recovered her ground again, and tried more ear- 
nestly than before. And wonderfully did the 
Doctor’s charm act. When Henry Packton found 
that his wife did not scold him on every oppor- 
‘tunity, but made allowances for him, and was gen- 
tle towards him, he kept from many a thing which 
he knew she did not like. In many instances he 
perceived that his wife had evidently laid her own | 
wishes aside, and cared for his; and to her great | 
delight she found that he began in some degree 
to do the same. Most of the unkind words which | 
had been heard in the young people’s house, had | 
commenced with the mistress of it; but now they | 
were kept back, and so quarrels were not begun; | 
and when any came first from the husband, they | 
were not answered, and so they ended soon. If 
Henry grieved her, Mary Packton, according to 
the directions of her charm, made fresh efforts to 
please him, although it cost her a sore struggle 
to keep down the old spirit of revenge. And 
lastly, according to her instructions from the Doc- 
tor, she occupied herself a good part of every day 
in some act of benevolence, either amongst her 
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poor neighbours or at home. Thus passed the , 
two months; and by the end of that time the ¢ 
charm had begun to work on Henry Packton as t 
well as on his wife; cheerfulness once more came 1 
back to their dwelling, and it almost seemed a 
as though the honeymoon had commenced t 
afresh. 

Space would fail us if we were to try to chro- . 
nicle all the young wife’s struggles, all her fail- t 
ures, and the minute particulars in which she ¢ 
had to work out the Doctor’s charm. Suffice it . 
to say, she succeeded at the last; and at the end b 
of the two months re-appeared before the Doctor “ 
with a very different face from that which she had s 
when she came to consult him first. 2 

“My dear young lady,” said Dr. Ambrose, | re 
“do not thank me, but thank the One who has to 
given you strength to fulfil Scriptural precepts, . 


and who has vouchsafed a blessing on your efforts. 
Considering how much both you and your hus- h 
band, as only children, had been indulged, and . 
knowing as much of human nature as I do, you 
need not be surprised that I guessed, with tole- hi 





rable accuracy, the source of your trouble. One fo 
only reward I ask, and that is, that you will disa- me 
buse my worthy neighbours of the idea that I deal bn 
in witcheraft. I should like to live amongst them, 1; % 
and do them good in those diseases, in the treat- = 


ment of which I have passed my life; but I have | ' 
no aecess to them, owing to the absurd notions 
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which I find they entertain of me, of my house- 
keeper, and even of my poor dog.” 

“ But tell me before I go,” said Mary Packton, 
“ what was the use of those diamond-shaped lo- 
zenges, which seemed certainly to have a wonder- 
ful effect ?” 

“When Athenadorus, the philosopher, went to 
take his leave of Augustus Cesar, he left him this 
rule: ‘O Cesar, remember that when thou art 
angry, thou neither speakest nor doest aught till 
thou hast repeated over distinctly the Greék alpha- 
bet.’ I took a hint,” said Dr. Ambrose “ from 
him, and gave you those lozenges, with directions 
to let one melt in your mouth before you an- 
swered, when you were angry, to give you time 
for reflection, and for your passion to cool down. 
There is no harm, I hope, im such natural magic 
as that.” 

yentle reader! if you will do as Mary Packton 
did, you pe | gain happiness for yourself, and dif- 
fuse it to others. If you will seek strength from 
above, as she did, however difficult the task of 
controlling self, you will succeed. Such charms 
as she used, it is almost impossible to resist. 








I LIVE NOT ALONE FOR MYSELF. 


“T tive not alone for myself,” said a beautiful 
flower one fair morning, as it lifted to the sun its 
crest sparkling with dew-drops. “TI live not alone 
for myself. Mortals come and gaze on me, and 
breathe my fragrance, and go away better than 
they came; for I minister to their perceptions of 
the beautiful. I give to the bee his honey, and 
to the insect his food; I help to clothe the earth 
in beauty.” 

“TI live not alone for myself,” said a wide- 
spreading tree ; “ I give a happy home to a hun- 
dred living beings; I grant support to the living 
tendrils of the vine; I absorb the noxious vapours 
in the air; I spread a welcome shadow for man 
a beast ; and I too help to make earth beau- 

“Tlive not alone for myself,” said a laughing 
mountain streamlet. “I know that my tribute to 
the ocean is small, but still I am hastening to 
carry it there. And I try to do all the good I 
canon my way. ‘The tree and the flower love my 
banks, for I give them life and nourishment ; 
and even the grass, which feels my influence, has 
agreener hue. The minnows find life and happi- 
ness in my waters, though I glide onward only a 
silver thread ; and men and animals seek my brink 
to assuage their thirst, and enjoy the shadow of 
the trees which I nourish. I live not alone for 
myself.” 

“TI live not alone for myself,” said a bright- 
hued bird, as he soared upward into the air. “ My 
songs are a blessing to man. I have seen the poor 
man sad and despondent as he went home from 
his daily work, for he knew not how to obtain 
food for his little ones. Then I tuned one of my 
sweetest lays for his ear, and he looked upward, 
saying, ‘ Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; 
ve my heavenly Father feedeth them. Am not I 

tter than they P’ and the look of gloom changed 
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to one of cheerfulness and hope. I live not wholly 
for myself.” 

“T-live not alone for myself,’ should be the 
language of every thinking, reflecting mind. It 
is the language of duty, guiding to the only paths 
of happiness on earth, and preparing the soul for 
unalloyed bliss throughout “the measureless en- 
during of eternity.”— Christian Mirror. 





LINES WRITTEN ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


Anoveg, lo! cloud to cloud succeeds ; 
Below, the waves in surges roll, 
Bounding and white, as Grecian steeds, 
That bore their monarch to the goal. 


Now his swift wings the sea-bird lowers, 
For well he reads the angry skies ; 

And ere the storm its fury pours, 

For shelter to the rock he fies. 


Bird of the wave, when dangers threat, 
When life looks dark, and conflicts roar, 
Should deep remorse and vain regret 
Rouse in my heart desponding fear,— 


May I for shelter seek, like thee— 

Shelter which can all fears remove, 

And to my Rock of refuge flee, 

A dying Saviour’s pardoning love.—Mrs. Orr. 





ANSWER TO THE HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
No. XI. 


Manomet.—1. Milton ; 2. Aristides ; 3. Homer ; 4. Ordeal; 
5. Mazarin; 6. Elliott; 7. Tyndale. 


ANSWER TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
No, XII. 


Ravenna.—l. Runnymede; 2. Austerlitz; 3. Vendée; 
4. Ephesus; 5. Northwich; 6. Norfolk Island; 7. St. 
Andrews. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
NO. XII. 


A LEADER, who in a troublous time, step by step, rose to 
a& summit of power beyond his utmost hopes. By his 
talents and abilities, worthy of the ruler of a great nation, 
he raised his country in the estimation of Europe, and re- 
stored order and justice in his dominions. His character 
formed a subject of historical dispute—some deeming him 
a true patriot, others denying him the title. 

(The enigma may be solved by identifying the subjoined 
characters, whose initials supply the successive letters of the 
person’s name.) 


1. A noted mathematician, who first discovered that the 
sun is the centre of our system, and that the earth and 
planets move round it. 

2. The favourite of a beautiful, unfortunate, but immoral 
queen. 

3. A form of banishment, used by a polished nation of 
antiquity. 

4. The learned and amiable friend of Martin Luther. 

5. An English philanthropist, who died the very year 
that his strenuous exertions in a noble cause were crowned 
with success. 

6. A Latin author of the middle ages, who revived the 
love of learning in Europe. 

7. The name given to the first English reformers. 

8. The renowned Spartan who conquered Athens, 
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Save THE DRAD Leaves.—If every horticulturist would 
reflect for a moment on the nature of fallen leaves—which 
contain not only the vegetable matter, but the earthy salts, 
lime, potash, etc., needed for the next season’s growth— 
and that, too, exactly in the proportion required by the 
very tree and plant from which they fall; nay, more, if 
they would censider that it is precisely in this way, by the 
decomposition of these very fallen leaves, that Nature 
enriches the soil, year after year, in her great forests, it 
would scarcely be possible for such a reflecting horti- 
culturist to allow these leaves to be swept away by every 
wind that blows, and finally to be lost altogether. A wise 
horticulturist will diligently collect, from week to week, 
the leaves that fall under each tree, and by digging them 
under the soil about the roots, where they will decay and 
enrich that soil, provide in the cheapest manner the best 
possible food for that tree.— Horticulturist. 

Warerine Prants.—Watering is the main stay of 
horticulture in hot climates. When king Solomon, in the 
vanity of his mind, made him “ gardens aud orchards,” he 
made him also “pools of water to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees;” and the prophets fre- 
quently compare the spiritual prosperity of the soul to “a 
watered garden.” Itis with us also a most necessary opera- 
tion, but very little understood. Most young gardeners con- 
ceive that the water for their plants cannot be too fresh and 
cold; and many a pail of water that has stood in the sun 
is thrown away, in order to bring one “fresh from the 
ambrosial fount.” A greater mistake could not be made. 
Rain water is best of all; and dirty and stagnant water, 
and of a high temperature—anything is better than cold 
spring water. Mrs. Loudon recommends pump water to 
be exposed in open tubs before it is used, and to be stirred 
about to impregnate it with air; perhaps the addition of 
liquid manure would be useful. Those who have found 
how little service their continual watering has done to their 
plants in a dry summer, would do well to attend to these 
simple rules.—Quarterly Review. 

Home-Grown Cuicory.—At a meeting of the Sheffield 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Mr. G, Wilkinson read 
a paper on “The Cultivation of Chicory,” in which he 
stated that it was not grown in England twenty years ago, 
but now is raised extensively in the Isle of Thanet. At 
York, 2000 acres are devoted to the cultivation of chicory, 
producing £100,000 annually. In appearance, the chicory 
plant resembles the carrot, having a large succulent foliage. 
It is sown in May, and gathered after the frosts have de- 
stroyed the top. On being gathered, the root is sliced, 
dried, and roasted. It is known also by the names of 
succory, or wild endive. Its roots are now very extensively 
used as a substitute for, or to mix with, coffee. It is whole- 
some, and the flavour, after roasting, agreeable. 

NationaL Beveraces.—All Europe has chosen its 
prevailing beverage. Spain and Italy delight in chocolate; 
France and Germany, Sweden and Turkey, in coffee ; 
Russia, Holland, and England, in tea; while poor Ireland 
makes a warm drink from the husks of the cocoa, the re- 
fuse of the chocolate mills of Italy and Spain. All Asia 
feels the same want, and in different ways has long gratified 
it. Coffee, indigenous in Arabia or the adjoining countries, 
has followed the banner of the Prophet wherever his false 
faith has triumphed. ‘Tea, a native of China, has spread 
spontaneously over the hill country of the Himalayas, the 
table-lands of Tartary and Tibet, and the plains of Siberia 
—has climbed the Altais, overspread all Russia, and is 
equally despotic in Moscow as in St. Petersburg. In 
Sumatra, the coffee-leaf yields the favourite tea of the dark- 
skinned population, while Central Africa boasts of the 
Abyssinian chaat as the indigenous warm drink of its 
Ethiopian peoples. Everywhere un-intoxicating and non- 
narcotic beverages are in general use—among tribes of 
every colour, beneath every sun, and in every condition of 
life.— Professor Johnston. 

A curious Macuinge.—The common watch, it is said, 
beats or ticks 17,160 times an hour. This is 411,840a day, 
150,424,560 a year, allowing the years to be 365 days and 





In that case, it would last to beat 15,042,456,000 times! 
The watch is made of hard metal; but I can tell you of a 
curious machine, which is made of something not so hard 
as brass or steel—it is not much harder that the flesh of 
your arm—yet it will beat more than 5000 times an hour, 
120,000 times a day, and 43,830,000 times a year. It will 
sometimes, though not very often, last to 100 years; and 
when it does, it beats 4,383,000,000 times. One might 
think that this last machine, soft as it is, would wear out 
sooner than the other, but it does not. I will tell you one 
thing more. You have this little machine about you. You 
need not feel in your pocket; for it is not there. It is in 
your body; you can feel it beat ; it is—your heart! 

Countine a Brii10n.—What is a billion ? The reply 
is very simple—a million times a million. This is quickly 
written, and quicker still pronounced. But no man is able 
to count it. You count 160 or 170 a minute; but let us 
even suppose you go as far as 200, then an hour will pro- 
duce 12,000 ; a day, 288,000; and a year, or 365 days (for 
every four years you may rest from counting, during leap 
year), 105,120,000. Let us suppose, now, that Adam, at 
the beginning of his existence, had begun to count, had 
continued to do so, and was counting still, he would not 
even now, according to the usually supposed age of our 
globe, have counted near enough. For to count a billion 
he would require 9512 years, 34 days, 5 hours, and 20 
minutes, according to the aboverule. Now, supposing we 
were to allow the poor counter 12 hours daily for rest, 
eating, and sleeping, he would need 19,024 years, 69 days, 
10 hours, and 40 minutes !—A merican Literary Gazette. 

BaLaNckE OF THE ATMOSPHERE.— Suppose an apart- 
ment only twelve feet square, and nine feet high, the pres- 
sure of the air upon the four sides, and the roof, containing 
five hundred and seventy-six square feet, is equal to one 
million, two hundred and forty-four thousand, one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds! This enormous pressure is balanced 
by the resistance of the small quantity of the air in the 
room, which weighs only ninety-seven pounds; so that, 
here is a small weight of ninety-seven pounds, counter- 
acting a pressure of 1,244,160 pounds! Without this 
wonderful balance, no house could be habitable, no crea- 
ture could remain alive; our glass windows would be 
shattered to atoms; an army-tent, a peasant’s house, or a 
shepherd’s hut, yea, even ow most stately edifices, would 
be crushed to atoms.—The Atmosphere and its Phenomena 
By Dr. Dick. 

Foas are clouds which float on the surface of the earth, 
and clouds are fogs in the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere. From many elevated places they may be seen mov- 
ing in the valleys, and from the valleys they may fre- 
quently be seen creeping along the sides of the moun- 
tains.— Jbid. 

Tue Divine Bet anp THE MutGrave Famity.— 
The first diving-bell that we read of was nothing but a very 
large kettle suspended by ropes, with the mouth down- 
wards, and planks to sit on, fixed in the middle of its con- 
cavity. Two Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experi- 
ment with it before the emperor Charles vy. They de- 
scended in it toa considerable depth. In 1683, William 
Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a project for un- 
loading a rich Spanish ship sunk on the coast of His- 
paniola. Charles 11 gave him a ship, with everything 
necessary for his undertaking; but being unsuccessful, he 
returned in great poverty. He then endeavoured to pro- 
cure another vessel ; but failing, he got a subscription, to 
which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 1687, 
Phipps set sail ina ship of 200 tons, having previously 
engaged to divide the profits according to the twenty shares 
of which the subscription consisted. At first all his labours 
proved fruitless; but at last, when driven to despair, he was 
fortunate enough to bring up so much treasure, that he 
returned to England with the value of £200,000. Of this 
sum, he got about £20,000, aud the Duke of Albemarle 
£90,000. Phipps was knighted by the king, and laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of the present noble house of 
Mulgrave. Since that time diving-bells have been very 


six hours, Sometimes watches will run with care 100 years, | often employed.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 












































